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An Ideal Central Rural School 


This remarkable school at Chazy was visited in September by the 
Regents, members of the State Education Department, superintendents and 


others. 


From a City Regent 


“It was indeed one of the most 
interesting and instructive days I 
ever have had. I am lost in admira- 
tion of the brain that conceived and 
carried out the school scheme, and I 
wish it might fall to the lot of other 
communities to be blessed in the 
same way.” 


From a City Superintendent 


“ Every time I think of our trip I 
wish that every school man and 


woman, and particularly every trus- | 


tee and member of a board of educa- 
tion, could see what we saw.” 


From a District Superintendent 


“T am filled with enthusiasm and 
inspiration in the possibilities of an 
institution like the Chazy school. 
Would that we could have more Mr 
Miners who would endow elemen- 
tary institutions like the one at 
Chazy. Long have I felt that 
wealthy men might better endow 
elementary institutions rather than 
colleges — not that I feel that col- 
leges should not be endowed but 
rather that we should have some ele- 
mentary institutions endowed. 


Mr Miner and Regent Moot who had his ele- 
mentary training in a inew York State country 
scnoo! and is actively interested in improving 
the rural schools ot the State 


“ It would be still better could the | 


people of this great State feel the 
need and importance of establishing 
these model schools in different parts 
of the State and to make the neces- 
sary appropriation therefor. 


I be- | 


| many other 





There are quoted here some of their comments after this visit. 


pose of getting inspiration the same 
as came to us who journeyed to 
Chazy the other day. 

“Maybe this is visionary but it 
does seem to me that the possibilities 
that exist in the Chazy school should 
be emphasized and placed before the 


| general public, either through this 
| institution alone or through similar 
| institutions which ought to be estab- | 
| lished quite generally throughout 
| the State. 
| expected that plans in general can 
| be as elaborate unless endowed. 


Of course, it can not be 


“How delightful an occasion it 
was to us to visit at Chazy the other 
day and to know of the advantages 
which come to those four hundred 
children registered in that institu- 
tion, and how so many of us district 
superintendents, who can see possi- 
bilities in the establishing of such 
schools in our districts, long for an 
enlightenment to come to those who 
will need to support the institution 
when established. 


“Certainly what we observed at | 


Chazy is the last word in school ac- 
commodations. If it is feasible and 
if the good people of that section be- 
lieve in the transportation of the 
children two to five miles to this in- 
stitution in the northern part of New 
York State, it certainly ought to be 
feasible and desirable to have like 
institutions — perhaps not on as 
elaborate a scale — established in 
localities throughout 
this great State.” 


| From an Assistant Commissioner 
“1 The school recognizes democ- | 


racy in education; in other words, | 


that an American child is entitled to 
an all-round education — hand, head 


| and heart. 


“2 Unusual provision is made for 


| the general physical welfare of the 


| children 
| lunches, baths, physical training, and 
| heating 
| school. 


lieve I expressed to you my opinion | 
that a few schools like or similar to | 


the Chazy school should be built and 


maintained by the State as state in- | 


stitutions — possibly conducted in 
connection with the normal schools 
of the State; not that the schools 


would need to be in very close prox- | 


imity to any particular normal 
school, but near enough so that the 
student body of the normal school 
would have opportunity to observe 
the workings of the consolidated 


school, and in communities where it | 
would be possible for the laymen, in- | 
cluding school trustees, to make | 


pilgrimages occasionally for the pur- | 


Chazy Central Rural School: 


through transportation, 


and ventilating of the 


“3 Especially notable is the at- 


| tention that has been given to the 
| furnishing and decorating of each 


room to fit it for its specific purpose. 


“4 There are very unusual pro- | 
visions, unique, so far as I know, for | 


the welfare of the teachers out of 


school hours. y 


“5 The evident happiness 
teachers and pupils in their work. 

“6 Most important of all — the ex- 
traordinary humanitarian interest of 
Mr Miner and the evident joy that 


he gets out of giving himself with | 


his gift.” 


From Another Assistant 
Cemmissioner 


“The plant itself, unique in its 
conception, perfect in its appoint- 
ments, is a constant lesson in har- 
mony to these little people. It is 
seldom one observes a better illus- 
tration of coordination of purpose or 
effort in any educational activity 
than in the perfect symphony of the 
building, completeness of equipment, 
enrichment of courses of study, that 
are being developed, and general 
atmosphere of the school at work or 
at play.” 


Busses ready to take the children home after school 


President Roosevelt's Birthday, Oct. 27th 


I was out on the ocean when the word of the death of President 
Roosevelt came and it was three weeks after his death that a letter from 
him reached me out in Jerusalem. I could therefore not have part in the 
tribute which was paid him in the schools on “ Roosevelt Day ” last winter. 
I am glad, however, to be here to join in the celebration of his birthday 
and to ask that teachers and children in the schools of the State remember 
it. 

While crossing the Mediterranean sea on my way back from the Holy 
Land, in March, I picked up a book one day in which I came upon these 
lines describing the death of a great character in Greek mythology, 


“Yet I would that in clamor of battle mine hands had laid hold 
upon death.” 


That was the possessing desire of Colonel Roosevelt’s last years as 


| revealed to me in the last interview I had with him — the desire to fight 
of 


for his country and, if necessary, to die fighting for it, as one of the sons 


whom he gave did die. But his spirit did fight on to the end for America | 


| and, that it may go fighting on, we encourage the children to become | ¢,, uothing, nor are taxed for what 


Private Wealth and Public Tax Cooperating 


__ This school furnishes an admirable illustration of what may be accom- 
plished when private wealth takes a generous interest in supplementing 


the public school tax. 


A Visitor from St Lawrence 
County 


“ The visit and inspection on Fri- 
day were made on the invitation of 
the Board of Regents of the Univer- 
sity. The visitors found the school 
such as they may have dreamed 
about, but never expected to see 
realized. It is a model in its way, 
and although some will say that it is 
far in advance of its time and is not 
practicable for most communities, it 
delighted and inspired the educators 
and gave them something to look 
forward to and strive for. And they 
are strongly convinced that if Mr 
Miner’s intention was to do some- 
thing for his native town of the 
greatest possible benefit to it now 
and growing more and more useful 
year by year, he could not have hit 
upon a better plan. Many millions 
have been well spent in building and 
endowing colleges, but Mr Miner 
sets a most praiseworthy example in 
establishing a common school which 


will be of great and lasting benefit | ) 
| negie, nor Rockefeller, nor any other 


to all the people of the community 
which it serves and which will ele- 
vate the standard of common schools 
everywhere.” 


A Brooklyn Regent 


The people of the State owe to | 
Chazy Central Rural School most | 


| careful and respectful attention, for 


| 
| 


| familiar with what he did and desired for his and their America, that they | 


may the more persistently and effectively continue the fighting for it as 
they grow to manhood and womanhood. 


It would have been the farthest from his wish that any one, especially | 


a child, should be under the slightest compulsion to make contribution to 
the proposed memorial to him. 


it is working out with utmost care 
and liberality the same problems 
which confront them; which they 
have so far not been able to solve, 


and upon whose solution depends | 
the future not only of the country | 


schools but of the country which 


supports them, and, to a degree, of | 
the cities which rely for their food | 


and maintenance upon a prosperous 
and productive agriculture. 


asked a visitor, the other day. 
“They are beginning to like it and 
to be proud of it,” 
“At first they were doubtful; 


coming from nor what was the use 
of it all. 
other. I spoke their 
They see that this is a paying in- 
ves nt for them; for they pay 

just share according to valua- 
shea: that it is not a charity, that 
they are neither receiving something 


they don’t want and can’t afford, and 


| so we get on well together, with bet- 
| ter understanding and cooperation 


} 


| 


I have said to superintendents that, for | 


this reason, I thought no canvass for funds should be made in the schools | 


but I am glad to give encouragement to the celebration of the day in such 
way as to emphasize the energy, character and robust spirit with which 
Colonel Roosevelt fought for his and their America and to make oppor- 
tunity to acquaint the children with the proposed memorial. 


The following is a quotation from a letter of the officers of the 
Roosevelt Memorial Association: 


“The Roosevelt Memorial Association is a strictly nonpartisan, non- 


political organization devoted to the erection of a suitable monument to | 
| and distribution of wealth, and Mr 


Colonel Roosevelt. The meetings which it proposes in his memory are a 

memorial to character and American manhood and not to policies. A great 

wave of patriotism sweeping over the country would be the memorial of 

his deepest desire. To build this spiritual memorial, the power of the 
| spoken word is needed and invaluable.” 


A Happy Tax-payer 


I have said to the Regents that for the decade 1920-30 the educational 


| 
| 


slogan of the State should be “As good schools for the country boys and | 


girls as for the city boys and girls.” 


that all the children, city and country, might have advantages such as the 
children within five miles of Chazy have. This school is a splendid illustra- 


tion of what private wealth can do when applied in the right spirit to | 
So often we have had illustration of great | 


supplement the local school tax. 
wealth objecting to even the slight increase in the tax necessary to equalize 
the school burden over a township that this is a refreshing spectacle. And 
I know no one who is happier than this man who has voluntarily increased 
his own taxes. I have often spoken of my wish to add (if ever a new 


edition were demanded) to a book on Taxation, which I had a part in writ- | 


ing years ago, a chapter on “ How to Make People Happy in Paying Their 
Taxes.” I think I could not find a better example than that which the 
Chazy school affords. 


I am devoting space in this Bulletin to comments made by some of 
those who visited the school with me in September. 
of these — and it is my own too—is that many other men and women of 

| wealth will vie in this State to join the State in this most profitable of all 
its enterprises, the proper training of its children. 
Joun H. FIntey 


But since my visit with the Regents, | 
assistant commissioners and others, to the school at Chazy, I am wishing | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The refrain of most | 


all the time.” The application of the 
Chazy method may well be state- 
wide, and though an equally gener- 
ous benefactor may not be found, 
natural lines of travel and of assem- 
bly, better housing and teaching, all 
these and advantages which they 
bring in their train are within the 
command of any group of public- 
spirited, clear-headed citizens. 

A distinctly new and sympathetic 
note has been introduced into the 
social order affecting the inheritance 


| Miner, as almoner of his fortune, has 


| set an example in the school not less 


inspiring and stimulating than that 
‘ 


Chazy Central Rural School: 


| work? 





“ What | 
do the natives think of all this?” | 


was the answer. | 
they | 
couldn’t see where the money was | 


But we understand each | 
language. | 


which has made his twelve thousand 
fruitful acres, much the largest sin- 
gle holding in the State, a veritable 
“ Land of Heart’s Delight,” bringing 
in its train the assurance that future 
generations, even more than his 
own, will rise up and call him 
blessed. 

Chazy has also other suggestions. 
Can other communities, even after 
the merits and advantages of this 
sort of thing, of schools of this 
range, rank and completeness are 
demonstrated, keep this pace and 
maintain this standard of plant and 
Probably not, was the an- 
swer; the cost would be prohibitive, 
if it was to be raised by taxation, but 
this example will spread, and the 
success here will stimulate others, 
who have the means, “to go and do 
likewise,” which prompts the in- 
quiry why might not charity begin 
at home * * and introduce 
some of the human, personal factors 
which have made Chazy not only a 
landmark in education but in citizen- 
ship and civilization? Neither Car- 


of the generous millionaires have by 
any means uttered the last word in 
public service for this and still less 
for the coming generations 


Regent Bridgman examining a pupil's geo- 


| graphy; Judge Cilbert at right 


Tablet in Entrance Corridor 


To the Children of Chazy: — Citi- 
zens of the Future 


It is our greatest hope that your 
inspirations — cradled in this build- 
ing—and your association with 
your teachers, your books and with 
one another, may impel you to make 
diligent effort toward self-improve- 
ment whereby you may prepare 
yourselves to go forth into the world 
of opportunity, not alone to accom- 
plish your own mental and spiritual 
development, but to carry to all 
mankind a fruitful message of high 
purpose, patriotic example and prac- 
tical helpfulness corresponding in 
degree to the great and loving in- 
terest which we feel for you. 


Alice T. & W. H. Miner 


Shakspere Room 





